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THE DOMINANT CONCEPTION OF THE EARLIEST 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 1 

THE fragments which remain of the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and of the Greek thinkers immediately subsequent to him, 
afford the historian not only the first original material for the 
positive reconstruction of Greek philosophy, but they also serve 
in some measure to determine the dominant conception of pre- 
vious thinkers. Of these latter hardly a word has been preserved 
to declare at first hand the character of their thought. Indeed 
their names would doubtless never have received distinction in 
history, if Plato and Aristotle had not preserved a few precious 
remains of a tradition already old and crumbling in their time. 
But, even if the names of these early thinkers had been lost, 
it would still be possible to form some conception of their phil- 
osophy from their successors. For Heraclitus and Parmenides 
seem to have had that perennial weakness of the philosopher 
which leads him to minimize the achievements of his predecessors, 
in order to magnify his own. Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedo- 
cles, and Anaxagoras not only construct, they destroy. And it 
is natural to suppose that what they aimed at destroying, was the 
conception of the world which they found existing. The deter- 
mination of this conception from their fragments, and its com- 
parison with the later tradition, would, therefore, appear to shed 
some light on the character of the earliest Greek thought. 

One cannot read the fragments of Heraclitus, few and discon- 
nected as they are, without appreciating their strong negative 
character. So marked is this, that it has been repeatedly pointed 
out that the key which unlocks his dark and fervid sayings, is 
the understanding of what he would condemn. His censure 
seems to fall on all alike, on the masses of men for their blind 
subservience to the authority of poets, priests, and teachers, on 
these for their ignorance of the aim and contents of philosophy. 2 

1 Read before the Western Philosophical Association at Lincoln, Neb., Jan. I, 
1901. 

^Compare fragments 1-6, 16, 17, 35, 43, 92, 93, 95, in, 115, 116, 119, 124- 
127. The numbers are from Bywater's edition of Heraclitus. 
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While few representative names are mentioned, as, for instance, 
Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecataeus, the 
sweep of his denunciation is so wide that it is not unlikely his 
complete work contained others of equal prominence. The geo- 
graphical extent represented by these names and the fact that he 
himself was of Ephesus, testify to his familiarity with contempo- 
rary and previous thought. It would thus appear that if the 
understanding of the cause of his censure is the key to his own 
philosophy, it is also a key to that of his predecessors. 

His criticism seems to culminate in Fr. XVIII : " Of all those 
whose words I have heard, none has attained to this, to know 
that wisdom is from all things separate." Nor do the fragments 
leave any doubt in what this separateness of wisdom from things 
consists. Wisdom is separate, not as one thing from other 
things, but separate in that its object is separate. " Eyes and 
ears," he affirms, "are bad witnesses for men who have barbaric 
souls." (Fr. IV.) "Am I," he asks, " to esteem preeminently 
the things of which there is sight and hearing and learning?" 
(Fr. XIII.). And as if in answer to his own question he de- 
clares, " The hidden harmony is better than the apparent." 
(Fr. XLVII.) The object of wisdom thus appears to be inac- 
cessible to the senses alone. That it is accessible to reason is 
made no less apparent by his insistence on the universality and 
authority of reason. But Heraclitus does not leave this separate- 
ness of wisdom from the things of the senses with only a nega- 
tive determination. He states it positively in Fr. XIX : " Wis- 
dom is one, to know the yvcofx/jv, or intelligent principle, by 
which all things are steered through all things." Thus the frag- 
ments warrant the conclusion that Heraclitus distinguished con- 
sciously and definitely between knowledge attained by the senses 
and knowledge attained by reason, and that he regarded an error 
of previous thought to lie in the failure to make this distinction. 
True philosophy, according to him, must seek the actuating in- 
telligent principle behind the phenomena of sense. It seems 
safe then to conclude, that to Heraclitus at least, the philosophy 
which preceded him confined itself to the world as it appears to 
the senses, trusting to sense phenomena to explain the processes 
there revealed. 
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To him these phenomena appeared to be in ceaseless change 
and flux, to contain among them nothing fundamental on which 
to rest. So persistent is his emphasis on this conception that 
"the flux of Heraclitus " became a Greek proverb. This flux, 
as he thought of it, is not the changing forms of some material 
principle, but a strife of opposites, of things in deadly warfare, 
one dying to live as its opponent. 1 Strife, as something akin to 
thought, itself the father of gods and king of all, guides the flux, 
and he calls it by various names, God, Zeus, Wisdom, Fire. 2 
This fire of strife is not the material element which lives in the 
death of earth and dies in the life of air, but the destructive pro- 
cess of death itself, the medium of exchange in nature, as gold is 
the medium in the market. 3 This truth of the relativity of things, 
so Aristotle says, 4 Plato learned early and drew from it the con- 
clusion, akin to that of Heraclitus, that science could not be 
founded on such a ceaseless change, but demanded other realities 
than those of sense. And it is this relativity of all that the 
senses perceive that Heraclitus emphasizes in opposition to his 
predecessors. In its light they seem to have held that there is 
among the phenomena of sense something absolute or funda- 
mental, on which the coming and going of things, their birth 
and death depend, some material element, which somehow is the 
source of all things. Such an element Heraclitus does not find, 
but in the light of reason perceives separate from all the chang- 
ing flux of nature a yvcbuyv, an intelligent principle, a hidden 
harmony, which to realize itself holds all the strife of things 
within strict limits of unvarying law and measure. Thus Her- 
aclitus appears to be the world's first great idealist. 

It is this idealism which gives him his own feeling of distinc- 
tion, and which minimizes in his eyes the naturalism of his pre- 
decessors. He would convict them of a naturalism inadequate 
to a world with purpose in it. He would charge them with the 
failure to recognize the difference between sense and reason, and 
the failure to recognize the flux of' all things which admits no 

x Cf. Fr. 25, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41,50, 52, 57, 67, 68, 69, 70, 78, 81. 
2 Cf. Fr. 19, 20, 21, 26, 36, 43, 44, 46, 61, 62, 65. 
3 Cf. Fr. 20, 21, 22, 26. 

ik. I, 6, 987 a 32, XII, 4, 1078 b 12. 
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material principle to which things owe their existence and life. 
He would thus imply that they sought to explain the processes 
of nature by a principle which the senses could grasp. 

The epithet ' obscure,' which tradition has attached to Her- 
aclitus, seems to be more applicable when attached to his con- 
temporary Parmenides. But it is chiefly in its positive aspect 
that the philosophy of Parmenides is hard to understand. In its 
negative aspect, which indeed is the more pronounced, it is far 
clearer. If he is opposing himself in his denials to the philosophy 
which preceded his, he like Heraclitus affords the possibility of 
determining the dominant conception of that philosophy by im- 
plication. 

The philosophy of Parmenides apparently consists of three 
parts, an "Introduction," the "Way of Truth," and the "Way of 
Opinion." The introduction is allegorical in character, and repre- 
sents the source of truth as difficult of access and far out of the 
path of men. 1 Thus Parmenides, as did Heraclitus, conceives his 
contribution to knowledge to be new and unusual. And that its 
newness may receive the greater emphasis he will contrast it with 
the current opinions of men. For that goddess which is the hidden 
source of truth tells him, " It is necessary that you should learn 
all things, both the unshaken heart of persuasive truth and the 
opinions of men in which there is no true confidence. Yet these 
latter you shall also learn, since you must rightly judge of seem- 
ing truth" (28-32). The "Way of Truth" contains his own 
philosophy, and closes with this fitting transition to the " Way of 
Opinion," " Here I end the faithful account and thought about 
truth. Learn henceforth the opinions of men, listening to the 
deceptive ordering of my words" (110-112). Then follows 
"The Way of Opinion," the remaining fragments of which in- 
dicate the original presence of a well developed account of the 
way the phenomena of nature come into existence. 

The absence of names in the fragments of Parmenides is re- 
markable in view of his critical method. It would indeed have 
been a gain for history if he had named the sources from which 

1 Lines 1-25. The numbering of Karsten is followed and the text of Ritter and 
Preller, Hist. Phil. Graec., 1898. 
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he drew for the third part of his work. That he does not do so 
may indicate the currency of the opinions he condemns. It is 
not necessary to exhibit these opinions in detail. Viewed as a 
whole, in their general character, they present an interpretation 
of natural phenomena similar to that which Heraclitus also criti- 
cises. It is nature as it appears to the senses which is explained, 
and the explanation is based on the operation of material prin- 
ciples, a light, thin substance like fire and a dense, heavy sub- 
stance black as night. 1 Mixed with this naturalistic explanation 
is a mythological element, the presence of a dai/icav which causes 
the elements to unite through sexual love, 2 thus making the pro- 
cess of nature a physiological generation. Such in general is the 
current opinion of men which Parmenides rejects. 

Some addition to the rejected opinion must be made in view of 
the second part of Parmenides's philosophy. Here an insistence 
on thought and reason as distinct from sense, similar to that 
made by Heraclitus but more emphatic, is discovered. The 
reality of things is accessible to thought alone ; and conversely, any 
inconsistency for thought reveals an impossibility in the sphere of 
reality. 3 Fundamental among these impossibilities is the notion 
that there can be in reality any absolute origin of things, any real 
beginning or birth, likewise any real ending or death. For 
thought demands an absolute, unchanging, unbegotten, and un- 
dying reality in the whole of nature. The way to such a con- 
ception is the sole way of truth. 4 Just what this permanent, in- 
destructible, and uncreated reality may be, and just what its 
relation to individual things may be, are riddles still awaiting a 
satisfactory solution. They are the obscurities of Parmenides. 
But while this unnamed reality, this ov, is clouded in obscurity as 
to itself, it remains a clear indication of a conception not previ- 
ously entertained. It seems as if Parmenides had grasped the 
principle of the indestructibility of matter, but was unable to 
wield it to any intelligible results. It seems indeed as if he were 
bringing all the force of his reasoning to bear against the opinion 

1 Lines 113-121. 

2 Lines 126-132. 

3 Lines 38-46, 63-65, 94-96. 
* Lines 33-40, 43~53- 
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that things have an absolute beginning and an absolute end, that 
they are born as really new to nature, and die in annihilation. 
This was to him unthinkable, let the senses testify as they might, 
and let his contemporaries and predecessors explain the ceaseless 
generation of things by what principles they might, invoking, if 
they would, two substances like male and female to be drawn 
together in sexual love by a bmpMv filling them with passion. 
In thus blotting out genesis and making destruction incredible, 1 
he implicitly testifies to a current belief in absolute generation and 
death. 

When Heraclitus and Parmenides are compared with regard to 
the idea they seem to entertain of the dominant conception of 
their predecessors, they show a marked agreement. Diverse as 
their own positive speculations may be, they appear in opposition 
to the same current opinions. They stand opposed to a natural- 
istic philosophy, which basing all explanation on the phenomena 
of sense, sees these phenomena in a process of generation and 
destruction, of birth and death, and explains this process through 
the activity of some material element. According to Parmenides 
this activity is accounted for by the passion of love aroused by 
some divinity. Over against this current conception, they assert 
as truths new to the world, the one the guiding principle of an 
unseen harmony, veiled from the senses, but revealed to reason as 
an intelligent principle, the other the persistence of an indestruct- 
ible reality whose absolute nature makes seeming birth and death 
a real impossibility for thought. 

Empedocles and Anaxagoras represent Greek thought at least 
half a century later. The character of their fragments makes it 
natural to regard their philosophies as attempts to reconstruct 
the line of thought prior to Heraclitus and Parmenides in the 
light of the reasoning of these two vigorous thinkers. Empedo- 
cles and Anaxagoras are both conscious that science is a science 
of nature, and of nature as it appears to the senses. But they are 
conscious, too, of the need of indestructible elements and of 
principles which lead to an ordered world. Of these two neces- 
sities it is the former which appears to them as the greater. This 

1 Line 76. 
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necessity of indestructible elements leads them not only to deny 
the generation and decay, the birth and death which Parmenides 
denied, but also to substitute in their place new conceptions, 
which may bridge the gulf between a changeless persistent reality 
and a world of changing things. These conceptions are with 
both men the same. Thus Empedocles says •} " There is no 
birth for all mortal things, nor any end in destroying death, but 
only a mixing and interchange of what can be mixed ; but men 
speak of a birth." And Anaxagoras says : 2 " The Hellenes do 
not rightly use the terms generation and destruction, for nothing 
is either generated or destroyed, but from existing elements they 
are mixed and unmixed. So they should properly speak of 
generation as mixing, and of destruction as unmixing." Thus 
had Parmenides labored not in vain. 

But these terms reveal far more than the triumph of Par- 
menides's thought. They reveal also a change from the domi- 
nant conception of natural processes entertained by previous 
thinkers. This change is from a physiological origin of things 
to an origin resulting from the mechanical union of natural ele- 
ments, brought about by forces acting upon them ; a change 
from elements possessed somehow with life and power to produce 
things, to lifeless elements mechanically mixed. In this change, 
the significance of Heraclitus and Parmenides for early Greek 
philosophy is disclosed. They appear to be the promoters of the 
new view. Their influence during the next hundred years may have 
been very different, but back in the time before Socrates, they stand 
out as epoch-making men, who forced the natural philosophy of 
Greece from a crude physiology to the first beginnings of a me- 
chanical explanation of nature, which was to reap its full fruitage 
in Democritus. 

The study of the fragments of early Greek philosophy as thus 
pursued, appears to reveal in outlines generally clear the domi- 
nant conception of the philosophy prior to Heraclitus and Par- 
menides. The process of nature was conceived, it appears, as a 

1 Lines 36-39. The numbering of Stein is followed and the text of Ritter and 
Preller, and Fairbanks, First Philosophers of Greece, 1898. 
2 Fr. 17, Ritter and Preller, p. 113. 
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physiological process, a succession of births and deaths, of abso- 
lute beginnings and endings, mediated, it may be conjectured, by 
some natural principle. This conclusion is reinforced by an ex- 
amination of the term in the fragments which expresses this 
physiological conception. 

The words quoted from Empedocles to express the idea of 
mixing in his philosophy are very instructive when viewed in the 
light of the title which tradition has given to the work of Hera- 
clitus, and indeed to nearly all the works of the early Greek 
philosophers. This title is the well-known nspi <pu<Tea>z, a title 
which signifies naturally that the subject of their investigation 
was <pvott;. Tradition so well supports the genuineness and cur- 
rency of this title that it is hardly open to question. Plato gives 
an expanded definition of it, 1 and Aristotle uses the term ip vote, in 
various combinations when speaking of the early Greek philoso- 
phers. 2 How far the title goes back it is difficult to determine, 
but its meaning in early times is not difficult to fix. The words 
of Empedocles referred to afford an excellent point of departure 
for this fixation, used as they are in connection with the deter- 
mination of his own view of things in contrast with earlier con- 
ceptions. His words are as follows : 

(puses oudeuo^ lortv dizdvcan* 
OvrjTcbv, ouds xcz oulofiivou davdroto TsXeurrj, 
dXXd fjLovov justft'e ts dtdXXaJzis re ficysvraju 
iorl, (puatz d'irrc ro?c duofid^srai d.vdpd>izoioiv. (36-39.) 

It is evident from the connection in which the term occurs 
here that ipbocz is opposite in meaning to davdxoto tsksovj, and in 
the translation of this fragment given above it has been there- 
fore translated ' birth ' in contrast to ' death.' Thus ' birth,' 
' origin,' or ' coming into being' is the conception which Em- 
pedocles would replace by /asSfrc or ' mixture.' The term <pbot<; 
occurs twice elsewhere in the fragments of Empedocles, first in 

1 Phaed. 96 A. eldivai rag aMa( kmorov, dta ri yiyvercu e/caorov ml dta ri 
aitoKkvrat nal Sea ri hart. 

2 ol tyvouwi 14 times, oi tj>vato\6yoi 23 times, ol nepX fiiaeac 1 1 times. See index to 
Berlin edition s. v. 
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the following passage where it is contrasted as ' birth' or 
' origin' with the settled ?jdo<; or nature of things : 

aura yap <m£et 
twjt' e«c TjOoz exaarov, oirq (pbatz i<rriv sxdotip. (225—226.) 

Thus the translation would read : " These will cause them to 
grow each in its own nature, whatever origin each may have." 
The second passage is as follows : 

dXka dieartaavac /Mskecau (pvat^- f] pkv iv dvdpbz, 
$ 8s yovaabz iv. (270-271.) 

These words refer to the origin of offspring and are naturally 
rendered : " But the origin of the members is diverse, part in man 
and part in woman." The cognate verb (puuv occurs six times 1 
in the fragments of Empedocles, and in each case must be trans- 
lated ' come into being' or ' originate' or ' be born' or ' grow.' 
This meaning of the term (puaic, is especially significant in view of 
the fact that Empedocles's own work bears the title itepl (pvaeax;. 
Its natural meaning would thus be On Origin, On Birth, On 
Coming into Being, On Growth. It may well be concluded 
then that if he adopted this title, he did so in the full conscious- 
ness that he was using a term, the meaning of which in his 
hands was to receive a new interpretation, the substitution of 
a mechanical mixture for a physiological process. Indeed Aris- 
totle, 2 in noting various meanings of the term <p bees, indicates that 
Empedocles used it to denote tyjv npwrrjv obvdzotv which he else- 
where 3 describes as a "synthesis of the elements, as some call 
them, earth, air, water, fire." 

The term (fbacz does not occur in the fragments of Anaxa- 
goras, and the verb epbeev only once, 4 where it is used in the sense 
of ' bringing forth.' But in the passage 5 quoted above, where 
he refers to the erroneous conceptions of the Hellenes, he uses 
the terms yiveadac and anbhXoedcu. As already noted, these terms 

1 Lines 69, 182, 188, 242, 257, 375. 

2 Metaph. , IV, 4, 1014 b 37. 
s De Part. An., II, I, 646 a 13. 
*Fr. 10. 

5 Fr. 17. 
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have the same force as the (pboic, and ddvaroz of Empedocles. 
It is apparent, therefore, that <pi)ot<; is a synonym of yeveaa;, and 
that the title izzpl <puasco^ might as well be rendered in Greek 
nepe ytvkatmz, On Generation. 

In the fragments of Parmenides, <pboi<z occurs three times and 
<puetu three times. In the first two cases, the meaning of <puatz is 
naturally 'origin.' The passage is as follows : 

el'orj S'aldepirjv re tpuaiv rd ziu alOepc Ttdvta 
OTJfiara xal xadaprjs ebayeos ijslioto 
lapnddoz spy didrjk axal OTmbOev i^eyevovro, 
ipya re xbxkomoz nebarj itepifocra (xeAiyt^c 
xal <pbacv. (i 33-137.) 

It may be thus rendered: "You will know the aether and its 
origin and all the signs in the aether ; and the destructive works 
of the pure, bright touch of the sun, and whence they arose ; 
and you will learn of the wandering works of the round-eyed 
moon and their origin." That this is the correct meaning of the 
term in this passage is evident from the fact that it is used 
parallel to i^eysvovro, and also from the line immediately follow- 
ing the passage quoted : 

eiSrjaeci; re xal obpavbv dpuptz Zypvra, 
ivdev itpo. (137-138.) 

" You will know also the surrounding sky, whence it came into 
being." Here the term i<p u is clearly the key for the translation 
of ybaic, in the other lines. The remaining passage where (pvaic, 
occurs is the following : 

u>c yap kxdozot k"y_ec xpaatz ptkswv TtohjxdpTtzwv, 
run; voof dvdpd)7iocac Ttapsattjxsv to yap abrb 
sariv axep (ppovett puzXecov (pboiz dvd pmnoioiv 
xal ndacv xal navr't. (146— 149.) 

Here the term is used synonymously with xpdatz, and appar- 
ently indicates the product resulting from the process of (pvac; 
The last two lines would therefore be rendered: "That which 
thinks in men one and all is the same, namely the composition 
of the members." 
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In the three passages 1 in the fragments of Parmenides where 
the term <pvstv occurs, the meaning is that of ' coming into be- 
ing' or ' generating.' The last passage is very suggestive. It 
occurs as the apparent conclusion of the third part of his phil- 
osophy which deals with the rejected opinions of men : 

ouzo) rot xard do$av i<pu rdds wv re saac, 

xai fieTsxeiT dub roude rehurijaouai zpa<pev~a- 

role, S'ovofi dvdpotnoi xaredevz liziorifiov kxdatw. (15 1 ff.) 

" Thus, according to opinion, things came into being and now are, 
and afterwards when they are grown, they will perish. For these 
men have settled upon names as distinguishing marks for each." 
Thus Parmenides epitomizes the dominant conception of his 
predecessors. 

The interpretation thus far consistently given to the term <p vaiz 
in the fragments of the early Greek philosophers, leads one 
naturally to employ the same interpretation in the case of Her- 
aclitus. Here the term occurs three times, 2 once as subject, and 
twice in the phrase xard (pvaiv. The second of these is of doubt- 
ful genuineness. The phrase occurs in the familiar Stoic connec- 
tion of living 'according to nature,' a conception which it is 
difficult to refer to the time of Heraclitus. In the other passage 
the phrase apparently means ' according to origin,' and thus 
reads : " Determining each thing according to its origin and de- 
ciding how it is." dtcupstov ixaarov xard <pvmv xai fpd^mv oxax; 
i-fcec (Fr. II). The remaining passage is the peculiarly interest- 
ing fragment <pvocz xpxmreadae <piksi (Fr. X), which is commonly 
translated, ' Nature loves to hide.' Translated, however, in the 
light of the philological evidence here adduced, it receives a 
meaning beautifully in accord with the tenor of Heraclitus' phil- 
osophy, ' the origin of things loves to hide,' for it is the hidden 
harmony of the world. 

The term (puocs, as already noted, expresses according to an 
unvarying tradition the dominant conception of the earliest Greek 
philosophers. They studied according to Plato nspc fuasax: 
loropiav. They are termed (puacxoi, fuocohbyoc, ol rrspi (pbozwz by 

1 Lines 65, 138, 156. 
2 Fr. 2, 10, 107. 
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Aristotle. They entitled their works rtepi ipuaeax;. It is of ex- 
ceptional interest, therefore, to discover, that in every case where 
the term occurs free from ambiguity in the fragments which 
bring Greek philosophy down to Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 
it can mean only ' origin,' and is a synonym of ykvzotz ; while 
in all other cases, the same or a related rendering gives the text 
a clear and consistent meaning. Linked as it is with the verb 
(puscv, and with ddvarot; as its opposite, it seems to mean ' coming 
into being through a process of physiological generation.' That 
it is just such a conception of natural processes, which, as has 
been pointed out, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles and An- 
axagoras consciously oppose and seek to supplant, leads natu- 
rally to the conclusion that it was the dominant conception of the 
earliest Greek philosophy. 

The tradition concerning this philosophy current a century 
later than Empedocles is embodied in the well-known passage in 
Book I of Aristotle's Metaphysics. This century was momentous 
for Greek thought and language. Both underwent changes of 
the greatest magnitude, leaving their records in the permanent 
products of Greek literature. It will be an interesting study to 
compare this later tradition with that already determined. But 
first it ought to be noted that this tradition, as embodied by 
Aristotle, is preserved with no essential change through all sub- 
sequent Greek philosophy, and down even to modern times. 
Whatever sources other than Aristotle subsequent writers may 
have drawn from regarding the details of the early systems of 
thought, they seem either to have followed him in determining 
its dominant conception, or to have found these other sources in 
full accord with Aristotle. The former supposition seems the 
more likely, as a comparison of what Aristotle has to say on this 
point with the records of later writers, reveals a similarity of 
language and reasoning too marked to admit of other than Aris- 
totelian origin. 1 Indeed, the lack of evidence for sources other 
than Aristotle in this connection, inclines one to the belief that 
he alone among the authorities from which later writers drew, 

1 Compare for instance on Thales, Theophrastus, ( Diels. Dox, 475 ) and Aetius 
(Diels. Dox, 276). 
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originally defined the conception, and that all others simply fol- 
lowed his definition. An examination of the Aristotelian defi- 
nition and its comparison with that already made from the study 
of the fragments and the term fixrez, seem to be the remaining 
problems of interest. 

The passage 1 from Aristotle reads as follows : " The greater 
number of the first philosophers thought that the principles of all 
things are in the form of matter alone. For that of which all 
things are, and out of which they are at first generated, and into 
which they are at last destroyed, while its real nature is conserved 
but undergoes modifications, this they say is the element, and 
this the principle of things. And on this account they think that 
nothing is generated or destroyed, since a substance of this sort 
is always conserved. As for instance, we do not say that Socrates 
becomes absolutely, when he becomes beautiful or musical, be- 
cause the underlying reality, Socrates himself, is conserved. 
Similarly in the other cases ; for it is necessary that there be 
some substance, either one or more than one, from which the 
others are generated while it is conserved. As to the number 
and form of such a principle, however, all do not say the same 
thing, but Thales, the originator of this sort of philosophy, says 
it is water." 

This passage is preceded by definitions of the four Aristotelian 
causes, and is followed in the subsequent paragraph by the state- 
ment that one might conclude that the sole cause of things is the 
material cause. Thus in Aristotle's mind the dominant concep- 
tion of the earliest Greek philosophy was that of material cause, 
the substance out of which things are formed, as the statue is 
formed from bronze, a bzoxeiftevov or permanent substratum, 
which abides through all change of objects. He criticises this 
conception on the ground, among others, that it does not provide 
for an efficient cause to account for movement. 

The lack of agreement between this interpretation and that de- 
veloped from the fragments of the early Greek philosophers, is at 
once apparent. If the Aristotelian terminology is to be adopted, 
it would seem as if the fragments of Parmenides, Empedocles, 

^Metaph., I, 3, 983, b 7 ff. 
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and Anaxagoras seek to formulate the conception of a material 
cause. And further, this attempt seems to be made with full con- 
sciousness of its significance, with the recognition that such a con- 
ception has been lacking hitherto. The fragments of Parmenides 
in their second part are a constant reiteration of the primacy of 
substance, and Empedocles and Anaxagoras explicitly state that 
there is no generation, but only a mixture of material elements. 
The conclusion seems therefore justified, that Aristotle is in error 
when he assigns the idea of a permanent substance to Thales and 
his immediate successors. Indeed, in his references to Anaxi- 
mander, he implies that the latter' s conception of a substance in- 
finite in quantity, was formed in order to provide for an endless 
generation. 1 Such a conception is not that of a permanent, abid- 
ing substance, but of one that is constantly being used up, but 
never wholly on account of its unlimited amount. It is also to 
be noted that Aristotle finds it a matter of surprise that ' earth ' 
was not chosen by the early philosophers as the material cause 
of things. Thus he says : 2 " Each of the three elements has had 
a supporter ; for some say it (the substance of things) is fire, 
others water, and still others air. But why did they not say it is 
earth, as most men do ?" The question is certainly a natural one, 
for any thinker, and especially a primitive thinker, must indeed 
go far afield, if he gives to the question, " Of what substance 
are things made?" the answer 'water,' 'air,' or 'fire.' If, how- 
ever, the question raised was rather, "What is the generative 
principle of things ?" their answers are natural and to the point. 
If they wrote on generation, nspl (puaecoz, and sought its prin- 
ciple, they could find it in the water and the air and the fire 
which give life. That water was such a principle in the system 
of Thales, Aristotle seems himself to testify; for he cites 3 as 
reasons which probably led Thales to adopt water as a principle, 
the fact that the nourishment and seeds of things are of a moist 
nature, and that heat is generated through moisture. He com- 
pares him also with the theologians who made Oceanus and 

iPhys., Ill, 8, 208 a 8. 
*Metaph., I, 8, 989 a 6. 
3 Metaph., I, 3, 983 b 25 ff. 
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Thetis the parents of generation. To these reasons Theophrastus 
and the Placita do not add. Unfortunately Aristotle is silent as 
to the reasons which lead Anaximander and Anaximenes to 
choose their principles, except in so far as the principle is infinite. 

These considerations seem to lead to the conclusion that Aris- 
totle is in error in his interpretation of the dominant conception 
of the earliest Greek philosophy. They incline rather to the 
interpretation which the fragments reveal, that the first thinkers 
of Greece sought not for a material cause, a permanent substance 
out of which things are made, but rather for the principle to which 
they owe their birth, growth, and nourishment, and to the lack of 
which they owe their death. But why did Aristotle fall into this 
error, if error it really is ? The answer is found in the commen- 
tary made by nearly all students of Aristotle on his treatment of 
his predecessors, namely that he views them not in the light of 
their own thought, but in the light of his. To the early philos- 
ophers the four causes were unknown. To Aristotle, air, fire, 
and water were only material causes. Thus in the light of his 
thought the early philosophers in using these elements were at- 
tempting to explain nature through material causes alone. Such 
a method of interpretation is too common in the history of 
thought, and too common in Aristotle himself to occasion sur- 
prise. Indeed, it is a warning that the witnesses who have not 
yet developed a scientific terminology, are more trustworthy re- 
garding primitive conceptions than is even the " master of those 
who know." 

As already pointed out, the tradition after Aristotle adds noth- 
ing to help in determining the dominant conception of the earliest 
Greek philosophy, but seems simply to follow his interpretation. 
It remains, therefore, but to bring the various parts of this discus- 
sion together in order to summarize what it reveals that concep- 
tion to be. This can best be done, perhaps, by following out 
a suggestion made by Aristotle himself in regard to Thales. He 
notes, as already indicated, that Thales' s predecessors were the 
theologians, who accounted for generation through the agency 
of mythological parents. In the light of this suggestion, it may 
well be claimed, that the title of Thales and his successors to rec- 
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ognition as scientific and philosophical thinkers, lies just in the 
fact that for generation through mythological forces they substi- 
tuted the conception of generation through a natural, material 
principle, such as water, air, fire. Indeed, this conclusion is 
so natural as to appear of itself almost inevitable ; for quite gen- 
erally the study of primitive thought reveals mythological par- 
ents as the origin of the world of things, while the first step in 
science is the putting of some natural principle in the place of 
these parents. Thus the storm-god gives place to the storm, 
the sun-god becomes a world in the sky, and thus continuously, 
until out of the realm of mythology appear at last the objects of 
nature to be explained with ever-increasing simplicity. 

Thus the dominant conception of early Greek philosophy 
seems to be, not a permanent material substance out of which all 
things are made, but that nature is a process of physiological 
generation, a succession of births and deaths, of coming into ex- 
istence and passing out of existence, mediated by some natural 
principle, as water, or a nameless inexhaustible substance, or air, 
or fire. 
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